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[= chief administrator who can best 
select and train his administrative per- 
sonnel will be most successful on the 
job. He will have more time to devote to his 
relations with the council and with the gen- 
eral public and more time for thinking and 
planning. The city manager who can thus 
benefit from the experience of other admin- 
istrators will have a good management 
team (p. 29). In addition, successful man- 
agers will, as George E. Bean points out in 
his presidential address (p. 26): “Keep the 
democratic spirit alive in our organization 
and in our communities as we develop the 
techniques and philosophy of administra- 
tion. .. . Keep the door open wide to new 
ideas, new attitudes, and new people... . 
Constantly improve our programs and 
methods of communications with the citi- 
zens.” 

Two recent actions by federal agencies 
will have important long-term effects on lo- 
cal government. One is the supreme court 
decision upholding the redevelopment of 
blighted areas in which the court broadened 
the police power to include the need for 
communities to be beautiful, spacious, and 
well balanced (p. 39), and the other is the 
Congressional action taken last year to en- 
able cities to coordinate employee retire- 
ment systems with federal social security 
(p. 38). 

Not many cities have yet coordinated 
their retirement system with the federal sys- 
tem, but during 1955 after state legislation 
has been passed many cities will take action. 
Perhaps the most popular method will be 


the News 


the so-called “‘coordination” plan which is 
the plan that has been adopted in Phoenix, 
Arizona, and Richmond, Virginia, as well as 
by the states of Iowa, Mississippi, Utah, and 
Virginia, while the “offset” plan has been 
adopted by the New Jersey and Wisconsin 
state retirement plans. A third method, 
“‘supplementation”’ is in effect in Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Among other problems of local concern 
perhaps none is more pressing than what to 
do about mass transit facilities. In Wisconsin 
a commission appointed by the governor has 
made numerous suggestions which include 
public subsidy for privately owned transit 
systems. Subsidy generally is considered 
necessary if a city wishes to continue to pro- 
vide mass transit facilities, unless the city as- 
sumes ownership and operation of the sys- 
tem. In addition other steps must be taken to 
decrease traffic congestion and promote the 
use of transit service (p. 38). 

Three cities now have installed public 
emergency telephone alarm systems; the 
most recent is Phillipsburg, New Jersey, and 
the others are Miami, Florida, and Solvay, 
New York (p. 40). Other recent develop- 
ments of interest include: charging higher 
rates for outside fire protection service (p. 
43); entering into a union shop agreement 
with city employees (p. 41), and obtaining 
competitive bids in buying municipal insur- 
ance (p. 43). The first city to meet the re- 
quirements for receiving financial assistance 
from the federal government under the ur- 
ban renewal program is a Tennessee town 


(p. 41). 
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The Future of the Manager Profession 


By GEORGE E. BEAN* 
City Manager, Peoria, Illinois 


Presidential address delivered at the opening session of the 40th Annual Conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association in St. Petersburg on December 6. 


UR profession is held in high esteem 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. To the many who have 

entered the profession recently, I can recom- 
mend the reading of some of the past presi- 
dential addresses. By reading them I gained 
a renewed confidence in the basic soundness 
of our approach to the problems of local gov- 
ernment and administration. 

We have achieved technical skills. We 
have demonstrated adaptability and flexi- 
bility in war and peace, in depression and 
prosperity. We have proved that we can de- 
liver the greatest amount of service to the 
people at the lowest cost. At the same time 
we have shown that we can project the needs 
of our cities into the future and courageously 
recommend the expenditure of more money 
if it is in the interest of the citizens to do so. 

Through all of this we have constantly 
stressed the importance of the individual, 
the democratic process, and the necessity for 
leadership by councils and citizens. This phi- 
losophy has been expressed in past years by 
the presidents of this Association. 

What are the elements of our positive de- 
velopment in the future? On what should we 
concentrate? In my opinion, it is communi- 
cation with and understanding of the citi- 
zens themselves. We need a deeper under- 
standing of the philosophical concepts be- 
hind our democratic thoughts and proce- 
dures. We must use every possible means of 
communication to get greater acceptance of 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bean, who has two de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin, has had 18 
years of city manager experience, including the 
we of Escanaba, Pontiac, and Grand Rap- 


ichigan, prior to taking his present position in 
July, 1953. 


the democratic features of the council-man- 
ager plan by people in every walk of life. 

If we fail to achieve this goal to an even 
greater extent than we have, the people will 
remold the plan or fail to adopt it. We have 
now accumulated facts for over 40 years. 
We have achieved what the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch calls a ‘‘Quiet Revolution” in some 
areas, and yet a very large proportion of the 
people, even in the cities where the manager 
plan has been adopted, do not yet under- 
stand our achievements. That story must be 
told more frequently and more effectively 
from the point of view of the citizen and 
must become more deeply imbedded in his 
thinking. 

You have no doubt heard of the recapitu- 
lation law in zoology which is that each indi- 
vidual experiences in his own growth, the 
growth and development of the race or 
group to which he belongs. In a broad gen- 
eral sense this also applies to us as individual 
managers and to the Association. Our As- 
sociation and profession have gone through 
several phases of thinking and development, 
and each individual manager must do the 
same to be effective. 

I believe that we as city managers through 
every working day must (1) see that services 
are rendered and physical things are accom- 
plished, (2) use the best techniques of man- 
agement, (3) practice the art of management 
in working with people, and (4) develop a 
sound personal philosophy toward our work 
and the democratic process. 

We constantly encourage our councils to 
make decisions, and this alone has enabled 
us to contribute enormously to the improve- 
ment of democratic processes in the past 40 
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years. This unique position places on us a 
great responsibility to understand the things 
we are doing and a greater one to keep our 
minds constantly open to new ideas and atti- 
tudes which will strengthen the democratic 
process and improve service to the people. 

Very early in our experience we learned 
that we shared the responsibility for deci- 
sion-making when people began to blame us 
for everything that went wrong. Our first 
reaction was to analyze and review and re- 
review particular situations until we finally 
decided that each decision was a fork in the 
road, and that little was gained in specula- 
tion or false regrets as to what would have 
happened had we taken the other fork. 

Together we have now gained enough ex- 
perience to know that the “‘fork-of-the-road”’ 
concept is entirely too limited. A better illus- 
tration of our position is that given by 
Thoreau when he tells us that at the point of 
decision we are at the center of a circle and 
there are as many sound ideas and solutions 
to problems as there are radii—which is 
infinite. 

In our discussions concerning our respon- 
sibilities, we have a natural tendency to em- 
phasize our own part in the decision-making 
process. Underlying all of this thinking re- 
mains the basic concept that in a democracy 
the elected representatives of the people 
make the decisions. Our role is one of aiding 
our councils to make these decisions in the 
interest of the citizens as quickly as possible 
and with all information available. Our 
Code of Ethics expresses this very effectively. 

Under these conditions it behooves us to 
remain humble and to keep our channels of 
communication open if we are to expand 
and become more useful to society. This ap- 
plies equally to us as individual managers 
and to the Association as the official spokes- 
man of the profession. 

It appears to me that our Association is in 
possible danger in two areas. The first dan- 
ger is from without and comes from citizens 
and groups who either do not understand 
the operation and philosophy of the council- 
manager plan, or understanding, do not be- 
lieve in it. Our very rapid recent successes 
have intensified the opposition by politically 
powerful people and groups who do not be- 


lieve in the plan. The most frequently voiced 
“charge” is that the plan is not “democrat- 
ic” and that managers are “coldly efficient.” 

The second danger is that we as individ- 
ual managers may not be sufficiently versed 
in the philosophy of government to defend 
the plan effectively against the inevitable at- 
tacks from the outside. These attacks will be 
intensified as a result of our growth. 

Our first and greatest strength lies in the 
work we do as managers, and, as I have 
said, much has been accomplished. A strong 
Association which continuously strengthens 
our professional competence is our second 
greatest asset. This is basic to the methods 
used in self-improvement and must never be 
neglected. To be of utmost value and to 
work constructively and sustain our con- 
fidence, our Association must be run on dem- 
ocratic principles in the broadest possible 
sense, and our personal understanding of 
democratic thought must be deepened and 
widened. This demands wide participation 
in the affairs of the Association. 

Sometimes we are so deeply immersed in 
our own point of view that we are startled 
by the fact that citizens in some communi- 
ties have good government without the 
council-manager plan. Our belief that the 
council-manager plan offers the best local 
government system to date, giving demo- 
cratic policy control of skilled and profes- 
sional services to the people, must have a 
strong base in popular understanding. If this 
understanding is lacking, we are vulnerable 
to the attacks of negative thinking and atti- 
tudes. 

Possibly the greatest danger from without 
is the attack of the irresponsible, self-seeking, 
local politician who pours a constant stream 
of misinformation, doubt, and fear into the 
literature and discussions of local govern- 
ment wherever and whenever possible. 
These individuals often are motivated by a 
desire for self-advancement in the political 
field. This is a frequent aim but should not 
be accomplished to the detriment of the 
people. 

All of this opposition comes not because 
we are weak or wrong but because we have 
become strong and are fundamentally right. 
The question which naturally arises is: What 
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part do we have as professional managers in 
these attacks from the outside? 

The first and obvious answer is to acquire 
a deep understanding and clear definition of 
the problem and then do a superlative job as 
manager. As managers we have a responsi- 
bility to create an atmosphere at the local 
government level in which the good of the 
citizen is so clearly defined that the politician 
of necessity will align himself with the result- 
ing positive program. The next answer is to 
maintain our already strong professional or- 
ganization and participate in its work in a 
true and democratic sense. I shall discuss the 
latter point first. 

Before the Association moved to Chicago 
in 1929 and established a full-time secretari- 
at, the primary topic of discussion by man- 
agers was how to get specific things done, 
mostly in the field of public works. As the 
number of council-manager cities increased 
and more professionally trained people en- 
tered our organization, the emphasis at our 
conferences changed to techniques of ad- 
ministration. 

The attitude of the membership toward 
the selection of our executive board also 
changed, both because of greater interna! re- 
sponsibility and the fact that election to of- 
fice gave personal recognition in the field. 
Our constitution was amended to create five 
regional vice-presidents with one-year terms. 
Five past presidents remained on the execu- 
tive board as a stabilizing factor for con- 
tinuity of program and tradition. Tech- 
niques and in-service training were added to 
the discussions of specific problems at our 
conferences. 

In recent years we have entered a third 
phase and have emphasized the art and phi- 
losophy of management, in addition to dis- 
cussions of how to get specific things done 
and the wider development of techniques. 
We have grown rapidly in number and pro- 
fessional standing. This growth has inevi- 
tably aroused some criticism, and in my 
opinion calls for a re-appraisal of our organi- 
zational procedure. 

The years since the war have brought 
into the Association young men who are pro- 
fessionally trained in specific knowledge of 
techniques and in the philosophy of democ- 
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racy and representative government. Their 
training, courage, and stamina will be tested 
on the job. They should be given more re- 
sponsibility in the organization. Our Associ- 
ation will be better able to take advantage of 
new thinking and solve the problems of the 
future if a better balance is achieved in the 
Association between the influence of younger 
and older members. 

In the growth and development of the As- 
sociation, we have set up procedures and 
professionalization beyond the standards 
which will be generally accepted by the local 
governments we serve. This is one mark of a 
professional group and is to be expected and 
desired, but over-professionalization carries 
with it the very serious danger of leaving be- 
hind the people we serve. 

Other more technical professions and en- 
terprises can isolate themselves from the lay- 
man who is not expected to understand their 
accumulations of knowledge, but unless our 
information is completely understood and 
effective in use it has no validity. We must 
carry the people with us or we cannot serve. 
If this is so, we should strive for more demo- 
cratic action and responsibility in our own 
organization as a means of understanding 
and obtaining a higher level of comprehen- 
sion by the citizens. I submit that in our pro- 
fession, unless we collectively, as well as indi- 
vidually, can accept, think, and act with re- 
sponsibility in accordance with democratic 
principles we will rarely fully understand or 
effectively communicate with the citizens. 

With regard to the attacks on the council- 
manager plan by politicians and others, we 
should take a positive rather than a defen- 
sive approach. We are raising the standard 
of municipal living of citizens by increasing 
the efficiency and understanding of local 
representative government. We are doing 
this by: (1) publishing the Year Book with its 
wealth of factual and pertinent information; 
(2) publishing in-service training texts and 
supervising their extensive use throughout 
the country; (3) publishing a professional 
journal to keep local administrators abreast 
of modern methods; (4) maintaining an in- 
formation service on specific problems as 
they develop so that the latest methods and 
information are readily available; (5) con- 
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ducting an annual conference for the general 
advancement of our members in technical 
knowledge and general understanding of 
their responsibilities. 

All of this work is being done by an or- 
ganization and a membership which is sub- 
ject to democratic control and in which the 
individual is encouraged to participate to his 
greatest ability in every phase of the work of 
the Association. 

Our answer to the charge that the coun- 
cil-manager plan is undemocratic is to cre- 
ate with skill and foresight a program out of 
the needs of our cities in anticipation of its 
acceptance by the people through their 
elected councils. 

Our answer to the charge that we are 
“coldly efficient” is to train our employees 
into an effective organization with emphasis 
on their place in a democratic society and 
their relation to individual citizens and 
groups of citizens. 

Our answer to the critics in other fields is 
to maintain an organization that constantly 
strives for higher skills and understanding of 
the problems which confront us in carrying 
out the aims which are common to all the 
people in a democratic society. 
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These answers to our critics, present and 
future, are adequate provided we always 
keep the democratic spirit alive in our or- 
ganization and in our communities as we 
develop the techniques and philosophy of 
administration. In this phase of our work we 
are apt to be the most vulnerable. We must 
keep the door open wide to new ideas, new 
attitudes, and new people. It is for that rea- 
son I have stressed the necessity for more ac- 
tive participation in the affairs and responsi- 
bilities of the Association by the individual 
members, and especially our younger mem- 
bers. 

Finally, I would suggest that the way to 
retain our leadership and protect our organi- 
zation and profession from external danger 
is by constantly improving our programs 
and methods of communication with the 
citizen through understanding and perfect- 
ing the democratic processes. As in all things 
positive, the time to start is now. In this 
three-day conference we can aid in the de- 
velopment of management talent, we can 
raise the standards of the manager profes- 
sion, and we can learn of, and exercise, the 
leadership functions of the city manager. 
We have made much progress. We need not 
fear the future. 


Development of Management Personnel’ 


A report prepared for discussion at the 40th Annual Conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association held at St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954 


HE need for developing management 

personnel is widely discussed in the 

entire field of administration be it 
public or private. For those in the profession 
of municipal management, this subject is 
particularly vexing. This is true, whatever 
the size of the city, for every public adminis- 
trator must establish his own management 
team if municipal affairs are to be soundly 
administered. 


* The panel which prepared this report was com- 
posed of five city managers: L. P. Cookingham, 
Kansas City, Missouri, chairman; Horace H. Ed- 
wards, Richmond, Virginia; Leroy F. Harlow, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida; Warren C. Hyde, Janesville, 


Much of the noteworthy success of admin- 
istration in private industry results from the 
development of the “principle of the man- 
agement team.” With the advent of the in- 
dustrial revolution came the transition from 
handicraft to the assembly line, bringing to 
industry expansion and diversification of the 
plant and improved business methods. The 
one-man manager was no longer able to 


Wisconsin; and Ross Taylor, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; and a university professor, Morris W. H. 
Collins, of the University of Georgia. The report was 
distributed in advance of the conference, and ques- 
tions sent in by managers were discussed by the 
panel at the conference. 
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meet the new demands imposed upon him; 
he could not exercise executive control, nor 
perform the responsibilities of planning, re- 
search, and coordination. The development 
of management personnel and the team con- 
cept were essential to the utilization of the 
benefits of the “new industry.” 

Under the same demands, towns and 
cities have changed almost as much as has 
industry. Increased density of population 
has brought with it all of the problems of 
mass community living, as well as ever- 
expanding needs for more and better mu- 
nicipal services. One must realize that each 
municipal government will invariably con- 
stitute one of the largest businesses, in terms 
of dollar volume and number of employees, 
within its own corporate boundaries. City 
government is big business and as such de- 
serves the best management available. 

Size and public importance notwithstand- 
ing, public management has not kept pace 
with its counterpart in private industry in 
adjusting to these new conditions. The rea- 
sons for this should be noted briefly: 

1. The ““Unaided Executive” Concept. In no 
other field of management is the demand for 
a single, all-knowing executive more prev- 
alent. The city manager too often is ex- 
pected to know everything and to do every- 
thing by himself. If he asks for assistants, he 
may be accused of being lazy or incompe- 
tent or both. Yet our great American indus- 
tries were built through team management. 

2. The Extreme Diversity of Municipal Activ- 
ity. There are very few business endeavors 
which embody the over-all complexity and 
diversity of municipal activities. While the 
primary concern is with service, this will in- 
clude hospitals, streets, sewers, birth certifi- 
cates, dog licenses, water, and a multitude of 
others. This diversity requires vastly greater 
management skill than do less complicated 
businesses. Municipal management also in- 
volves more and different types of knowl- 
edge. Inevitably, municipal management 
demands capacities beyond those available 
to any “‘unaided executive.” 

3. The Home Town Complex. A private 
business can canvass the entire country for 
executive personnel if it so desires. But the 
city manager who is permitted to recruit as- 
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sistants or second-line executives beyond his 
city’s boundaries is indeed fortunate. The 
belief that the home town has people just as 
qualified for any given job as has the rest of 
the world still is very prevalent. Of course, 
if the manager has a choice, all other factors 
being equal, the local resident should be 
taken. But too often the municipal executive 
is expected to make top-drawer executives 
out of an existing staff or from what the 
“*home town”’ has to offer. 

4. The Taxpayer as a Consultant. In every 
business the stockholder reserves the right to 
indicate his pleasure or displeasure with 
management. In a municipal corporation 
every citizen is a stockholder and each freely 
exercises his franchise as a consultant to the 
city manager. This practice is not con- 
demned for this is as it should be in a democ- 
racy, but it does not make for effective utili- 
zation of management time. This factor also 
has its roots in the “unaided executive” con- 
cept, for the taxpayer expects the city man- 
ager to know even the most minute detail of 
municipal business—even to location of stop 
signs and whether “so-and-so” has paid his 
taxes. 

Nothing said thus far should be construed 
as suggesting that any of the principles of the 
council-manager form of government should 
be tossed aside in favor of “group adminis- 
tration’’; however, there must be a recogni- 
tion and an acceptance of the need for the 
city manager to surround himself with a 
team of competent officials if the full poten- 
tial of this form of government is to be real- 
ized. So also must there be a recognition of 
the conditions which presently limit city 
managers in their sincere attempts to do a 
better management job for the taxpayers. 


PuRPOSE OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 

The status of management in American 
cities has changed rapidly, shifting in em- 
phasis from a policing to a service and con- 
trol concept. With the advent of the atomic 
age city management must again prove it- 
self flexible enough to meet swiftly changing 
conditions. Municipal functions not only 
have increased in number, but they have 
also changed in character. 
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Unfortunately, business and industry 
have already outstripped local government 
in the development of management person- 
nel, when actually, based on degree of dif- 
ficulty and need, municipalities should set 
the pace. Undoubtedly the failure of local 
government to manage its affairs properly, 
which is responsible for the loss of much 
home rule to higher levels of government, 
can be traced in part to the failure to devel- 
op management personnel properly. 

Management in most cities has become so 
complex that it is necessary to utilize much 
the same management organization as any 
large, progressive business. The city man- 
ager and his department heads constitute 
policy management and control; the bureau 
and division chiefs become, in industry, 
middle management; and the supervisors 
and foremen constitute supervisory manage- 
ment. Management personnel encompasses 
all three levels of personnel, both line and 
staff, and it is to these positions and responsi- 
bilities that the management development 
program must be oriented. 

The chief administrator needs not only to 
understand the principles of good manage- 
ment, but he also must recognize the prob- 
lems of his community: what kinds of people 
live in the city; what services do they need 
and expect of their city government; and 
what are the best ways and means of provid- 
ing these services. He needs to know how to 
select and develop the kind of personnel 
which can get this job done, and he must be 
able to judge whether or not the desired re- 
sults are being accomplished. It may be in- 
teresting to know how a mechanic adjusts a 
carburetor, but this knowledge is not impor- 
tant to the “boss.’’ What is important is that 
he be able to judge whether or not the me- 
chanic has adjusted the carburetor to secure 
maximum performance. 

It is all too easy for a chief executive to 
permit himself to become so burdened with 
details that he has no time left for the reflec- 
tive thinking that is necessary to proper top 
management. It is essential, therefore, that a 
city manager strengthen his management 
team so that he can properly, and with con- 
fidence, delegate to it responsibilities while 
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still retaining the necessary degree of con- 
trol. 

Responsibility and authority for manage- 
ment personnel development belong inher- 
ently to management at every level and em- 
brace these specific areas: the chief executive 
has over-all responsibility for management 
personnel development throughout the or- 
ganization; each department head is respon- 
sible for the development of division heads 
under his supervision and for holding them 
accountable for management personnel de- 
velopment within their spheres of activity. 
This is true also of staff agency heads whose 
objectives are to supplement the work of 
heads of operating departments. 

A major part of the management respon- 
sibility is to provide opportunities and incen- 
tives for individuals to develop managerial 
skills within their organization; to be cog- 
nizant of the improvement in the perform- 
ance of their employees; to develop specific 
plans for bringing about this improvement; 
and successfully to apply these plans. 

To strengthen management personnel, 
consideration should be given to the ade- 
quacy of such conditions as the financial in- 
centives for improvement and advancement; 
the attitude of competent employees toward 
spending their entire careers in municipal 
employment; and the relative weight given 
to competitive achievement versus seniority 
in promotional selections. 

Management, of course, does not actually 
develop its people. It may only provide the 
climate, stimulation, guidance, and oppor- 
tunities necessary if employees are to en- 
deavor to develop themselves to the limits of 
their inherent capacities. 

The most essential ingredient in guaran- 
teeing adequate attention to management 
development is for the chief executive to take 
the leadership. When he tells his department 
heads to give greater attention to developing 
a stronger team, and checks up to see that it 
is done, there should be worth-while results. 
Ail of the most carefully designed staff pro- 
grams will fail if spontaneous executive lead- 
ership is absent or given only in short meas- 
ure. 

When a top executive has a reputation for 
developing top-flight men, it is usually be- 
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cause he is personally interested in helping 
people to develop and is personally demon- 
strating that a stronger organization will be 
the result of planned and continued effort. 

The question may be raised regarding the 
city manager’s responsibilities as between 
the taxpayer and his profession. Certainly 
with the phenomenal growth of the council- 
manager plan in this country, there is a con- 
stantly expanding need for qualified and ex- 
perienced managers. Equally certain is the 
fact that unless city managers assist in the 
development of future managers, the growth 
of the plan itself will suffer. At the same time, 
the taxpayer, who pays the bill for the man- 
agement development program, is certainly 
entitled to a full return on his investment. 

Fortunately, human nature provides the 
answer to this problem for not everyone has 
the capacity, nor the inclination, to be a city 
manager. Some individuals will reach their 
peak of development as division chiefs, 
others as department heads, and some as 
chief executives. Those that can and do de- 
velop into potential city managers must be 
allowed to pursue their goal, and the tax- 
payer will receive an ample return on his 
investment during the period of develop- 
ment. Meanwhile, those who remain as de- 
partment heads or division heads will stand 
as tangible results of your program and you 
will be a better manager. 


SELECTION OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 

Who fills in for the manager when he 
must be absent? Does an acting city man- 
ager go through the motions of keeping the 
organization functioning, or does he have 
the training and authority to solve problems 
which may come up? 

Regardless of what arrangements are 
made, or are not made, in order that the 
manager may leave, somehow or other the 
wheels keep turning until he returns. While 
the manager is at a conference, for example, 
a department head has probably taken over, 
formally or informally, as acting manager, 
and, depending upon how good a job has 
been done in selecting and in training him in 
the way to manage a city, the manager’s 
desk will be clear or overflowing upon his 
return. 
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The selection of present and potential 
management personnel in municipal gov- 
ernment must be made from a much more 
limited field than is open to our counterparts 
in private industry. Because of numerous 
legal restrictions on employment of public 
personnel, city managers have a much more 
difficult job in this respect than do managers 
of private enterprise. 

Municipalities, unfortunately, offer a pro- 
portionately smaller number of management 
positions, as distinguished from operating 
jobs in staff and line activities, than do busi- 
ness organizations of comparable size. Few 
city managers actually have assistant city 
managers with full power to act in their 
absence. Yet a comparable sized group of in- 
surance company branch managers, for ex- 
ample, or of privately owned public utility 
managers, would undoubtedly have full- 
fledged assistant managers running their 
activities for them as a matter of course. 

In employing personnel, cities historically 
have had to look primarily for persons hav- 
ing specific skills or talents for particular 
tasks. Normally, little thought has been 
given to the potential for executive develop- 
ment of a new employee. To be specific, 
when policemen are to be employed, only 
minor emphasis if any is given to testing the 
applicants’ capacity for growth. Instead, we 
depend on experience and substantive train- 
ing to produce satisfactory future chiefs. 

During the past 20 years or so, definite 
progress in creating the beginnings of an 
administrative corps has been made in the 
federal government and in some council- 
manager cities by the development of ad- 
ministrative assistantships. With several uni- 
versities and colleges training prospective 
administrators and city managers, cities now 
have available a continuous supply of good 
management material. As a matter of fact, 
the supply may exceed the demand because 
of the inability, or perhaps unwillingness, of 
most cities to make use of such persons. 

Even if a city is willing and able to employ 
youthful assistants with administrative train- 
ing, the number and frequency of such ap- 
pointments in any one city is definitely lim- 
ited. In many instances, cities are training 
administrative assistants for positions in 
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other cities rather than in their own organi- 
zations. Too often, as soon as an assistant has 
the necessary experience to take over a posi- 
tion of any importance, he secures a job as a 
manager of a smaller city elsewhere. 

Industrial personnel managers almost 
universally agree that it is far better to make 
promotions from within the ranks if it is at 
all possible to do so. And it is possible to do a 
good job of selecting management personnel 
by promotion, if employees are selected ini- 
tially with care and then given proper and 
adequate training and experience in man- 
agerial problems. 

Ideally, every person who is directly re- 
sponsible for the management of a function 
should have an understudy. In the event of 
disability on the part of the superior, the 
understudy should be sufficiently trained in 
management so that he could take over 
quickly and smoothly. While our first teams 
are generally adequate, our benches are no- 
ticeably empty of first-class substitutes. 

Municipalities might profit by enforcing 
the rule in effect in several industries which 
says, “You are not eligible to a promotion 
and you are not fulfilling your responsibili- 
ties unless you have a suitably trained under- 
study who can handle your present posi- 
tion.” 

In selecting those persons who are to be 
given training for management posts, many 
characteristics must be considered. Among 
the more important are: knowledge of the 
operations to be supervised, ability to or- 
ganize, judgment, initiative, constructive 
thinking, capacity for responsibility, knowl- 
edge of and cooperation in executing deter- 
mined policies, and personal and physical 
qualifications. Of prime importance is the 
ability to lead, guide, and direct people. 
While some progress has been made in de- 
veloping valid tests of management ability, 
generally speaking it is unwise to rely only 
on formal tests. A training program itself, be 
it formal or informal, can be used as a selec- 
tion tool, with those who do the better work 
in the training being given first considera- 
tion for promotion. 

Managers in training for greater responsi- 
bilities should be given relatively frequent 
opportunities to handle particular manage- 
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ment tasks by themselves. The task of draw- 
ing up the first draft of a department’s budg- 
et request offers an excellent chance for an 
understudy to prove what he can do. Placing 
a subordinate in charge while the depart- 
ment head is on vacation, and then checking 
carefully on the activity’s performance dur- 
ing that period is another way of determin- 
ing who can and who cannot develop. 

In selecting management potentialities, 
there should be no hesitancy to cut across 
departmental lines and to promote from one 
department to another, even though the per- 
son promoted may be lacking in specialized 
knowledge so far as the new department is 
concerned. If a person has been effective in 
providing leadership for people in one 
group, he should be able to carry over that 
effectiveness into a new group. 

City managers have a definite responsi bil- 
ity not only to make opportunities for devel- 
opment and advancement available to their 
employees, but they must also succeed in ac- 
tually leading their employees to accept and 
capitalize upon those opportunities. 


DEVELOPMENT BY FoRMAL TRAINING 

An employee selected for development 
usually is selected on the basis of his per- 
formance in his present job and after con- 
sideration of his basic qualifications for 
management: background, resourcefulness, 
drive, and experience. To prepare him for 
an executive position in the organization, 
‘“‘what he has’”’ must be supplemented with 
“what he needs.”’ Informal training, pro- 
vided largely by the city manager and a few 
department heads, provides a vital part of 
the development program, but the program 
cannot be considered complete unless it in- 
cludes some formal training. 

Much formal training can be provided 
within the organization. Staff meetings, 
when carefully planned and skillfully con- 
ducted, can provide a “show window” of 
management in action. Selected trainees 
may be encouraged to participate in staff 
meeting discussions and they may be as- 
signed problems for study and research with 
their findings to be presented at staff meet- 
ings. Problems should be assigned so as to 
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broaden the trainee’s experience and out- 
look. 

Classroom or seminar-type instruction 
may be provided, utilizing the facilities of 
ICMA’s correspondence training program. 
When these courses are offered to a mixed 
group representing different departments, 
the interchange of ideas and problems which 
inevitably results has a broadening effect, 
and the substanti:e results of the training 
are excellent background for a future execu- 
tive. Similar courses covering a wide range 
of topics and subjects may frequently be de- 
veloped in cooperation with a local college 
or university. Faculty members generally 
will be willing to develop such courses to 
meet the specific needs of any group. If it is 
wished, the course material can be directly 
related to the local organization and func- 
tions. 

Very often, too, management trainees can 
learn more in a shorter time from outside 
specialists than they would when limited to 
locally sponsored training. Numerous uni- 
versities now offer short courses in various 
aspects of management. Every month wit- 
nesses another “national professional so- 
ciety” conference presenting top-flight ex- 
perts in discussions of topical developments 
and problems in management. 

Membership in several professional socie- 
ties may also be considered formal training 
for the future executive. Most of these groups 
now publish journals containing articles de- 
scribing the new techniques continually 
being developed. These groups also provide 
a common meeting ground with others hav- 
ing similar interests and aspirations. 

A formal training program may well in- 
clude job rotation, which gives the trainee 
an opportunity to learn by doing, to think 
and to act for himself in an atmosphere 
where his decisions count rather than being 
mere academic guesses. Job rotation will 
also acquaint the trainee with many of the 
varied activities of modern municipal gov- 
ernment. Whether to go so far as to mark 
certain jobs as training positions depends 
largely upon the size of the organization and 
upon success realized in convincing the 
council of the value of management develop- 
ment. 
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If a job rotation program is adopted, be- 
ware of the trap of “suitcase supervision” — 
the temptation of rotating too rapidly. Re- 
member, maturity cannot be pushed on 
people; that comes only as a result of accom- 
plishment. Pace rotation so as to provide the 
trainee an opportunity to accomplish a 
worth-while goal in each position. 

Finally, it must be recognized that a 
man’s success is the direct result of his own 
efforts. No combination of formal training 
programs alone can push or pull him up- 
ward. But, as a responsible executive in the 
highly complex organization of local govern- 
ment, the city manager has a responsibility 
to provide a continuing source of new man- 
agement talent to serve that organization. 
It is his responsibility to assist in the develop- 
ment of promising members of his organiza- 
tion by removing obstacles over which they 
have no control and by making available 
development opportunities. 


DEVELOPMENT BY INFORMAL METHODs 


The manager’s principal opportunities to 
develop management personnel by informal 
methods are: (1) by conversations, including 
casual visits, discussions of specific prob- 
lems, and conversations with others when 
the affected employee is seen to be “taking it 
all in’; (2) by setting examples through 
statements and actions of the manager 
which demonstrate management principles; 
and (3) by assignment and review of work of 
a management nature. 

Through seemingly casual conversation 
he can describe the management job—its 
differences from technical jobs, its scope, the 
obstacles to its successful performance, the 
prerequisites of philosophy, attitude, tem- 
perament, physical capacities, and knowl- 
edge. 

Questions and discussions are revealing 
and instructive for they help to determine if 
an employee’s interest in management re- 
sponsibility is merely want of prestige and 
more pay, or whether he actually wants to 
serve. Questions help an employee to think 
problems through to a logical conclusion, to 
learn to analyze a problem and synthesize 
the solution. Employees need help in devel- 
oping a frame of reference so that when 
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problems confront them they can immedi- 
ately fit them to the pattern, make a deci- 
sion, and know the decision is consistent 
with their moral and administrative philoso- 
phy and their previous acts. 

Reference to weak points, in an attitude 
of objectivity and helpfulness, encourages 
correction. With a ““What would you do?”— 
turn a “tough one’”’ back to the employee 
who has bucked it up to the manager for de- 
cision, to encourage creative thinking about 
current problems. Brief descriptions of what 
was done, and why, on specific problems be- 
come guides to the employee faced with 
similar situations. 

A manager’s performance and statements 
are watched by trainees for consistency and 
integrity. They support or detract from an 
employee’s acceptance of what he has ab- 
sorbed from conversations and discussions. 
If the manager ignores the chain of com- 
mand, so will the employee. If he goes out of 
his way to help the employee develop, if he 
shows respect for his contribution to the 
team effort, then the employee is encouraged 
to help those under him qualify for manage- 
ment responsibility. 

Work assignments of a management na- 
ture, and checking to determine the quality 
of performance, will help. But quantity 
should not be confused with quality. In the 
effort to free himself of small, irritating mat- 
ters such as complaints, the manager may 
delegate them on the assumption that his 
subordinate will develop managerial ability 
by handling this work. Possibly some benefit 
may result, but these assignments do not 
“stretch” a man, make him gather all avail- 
able facts, weigh them, submerge his prej- 
udices, put it all together and come out with 
a correct decision. 

Give employees work assignments of in- 
creasing difficulty, then leave them alone to 
reach a decision, not necessarily to put the 
decision into effect. A debatable or wrong 
decision should be reviewed by employee 
and manager together and errors or omis- 
sions pointed out with a statement of their 
importance. Occasionally, if damage will 
not be too great, let a wrong decision stand 
in order that the employee may see the con- 
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sequences. However, be sure that he sees 
them! 

The opportunities for informal develop- 
ment of management personnel are substan- 
tial, because contacts are frequent and be- 
cause it can be done in the regular course of 
business. The opportunities ought not be 
ignored, though they take extra time and 
some patience. If no formal training pro- 
gram is possible the manager can “get 
across”’ a great many of the same principles 
informally. The informal method may not 
enjoy the prestige of formal training, but it 
has the proven value of apprenticeship. 
Given reasonable attention by the manager, 
it can get results completely in proportion to 
the effort. 


LATTER STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


When an individual has demonstrated 
administrative ability and the city manager 
looks him over as a possible prospect to be 
polished by additional training for manage- 
ment work, the manager is taking on a big 
responsibility, for in so doing the capacity of 
the individual may be overtaxed. If, for ex- 
ample, he is a department head, the attempt 
to groom him for the duties of city manager 
may give the world only a mediocre man- 
ager and cost it a very good department 
head. 

This suggests a rule: Choose your trainee 
with caution. Consider the job he is to be 
trained to handle. Will he fit into it? As a 
city manager, his associations will be with 
People, Problems, and Politics. He will as- 
sociate with people on various business and 
social levels; his problems will be those of 
the community involving individuals and 
groups; and they will be organizational, in- 
volving relationships between his city’s de- 
partments and between his city and other 
governmental units. 

If politics is the science of government, 
and he makes government his profession, 
then he will have politics—on a high level, 
to be sure, but politics nonetheless—with his 
council, his employees, and his publics. 
Likewise, the sphere of activities and respon- 
sibilities of a department head is vastly dif- 
ferent from that of a division chief. If the in- 
dividual is not ready, or has not the capacity 
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to advance, do not ruin him by forcing him. 

After choosing the trainee, subject him to 
a rigid re-evaluation. Know the qualities he 
should have and analyze his personality 
traits. Does he have a strong achievement 
drive which delights him to get a job done 
but at the same time leaves him prouder of 
the fact he did it? Is he ambitious to advance 
without resort to political or other chican- 
ery? Does he always place principle before 
expediency, but at the same time is he will- 
ing to accept compromise if by doing so 
some advancement toward a worthy goal 
can be achieved when by not compromising 
no advancement can be gained? Does he get 
along ‘well socially, and is his social activity 
well balanced? Does he regard authority as a 
helpful guide, or does he consider it an ob- 
struction? Is he thorough in getting com- 
plete information before reaching a deci- 
sion? Is he self-restrained? Will he accept 
responsibility? 

Having selected the trainee, create the 
conditions which may be necessary to test 
his mettle and reveal his weaknesses. After 
all, the teacher’s job is to determine weak- 
nesses and to assist in overcoming them. Let 
the trainee participate in reaching decisions 
and in establishing internal organizational 
policies. Test him by giving him some of 
your problems for his recommended decision. 

By his decisions, measure his sense of em- 
ployee relations; measure his understanding 
of the broad lines of demarcation between 
political, policy, and administrative func- 
tions in municipal government. Let him 
participate in public appearances and 
measure his sense of responsibility to the 
community, not by the number of public 
luncheons he attends but by the mental 
meat he takes to them. Help him to analyze 
the relationships which exist between elected 
and administrative officials. 


While he is doing all this, watch him con- 
stantly—evaluate his development contin- 
ually. This word of caution should be added: 
After all this has been done, and it produces 
the world’s best city manager, department 
head, or division chief, it will be necessary to 
replace him. This suggests another rule: A 
management development program must 
cover all levels of administration and must 
be continuing. Do not feel that the depart- 
ment head who becomes a city manager is 
lost completely, for the reward is when he 
comes back to confer with his old teacher 
when he needs someone to apply light in- 
stead of heat to his knottiest problems. 


CONCLUSION 


A city manager who has developed and 
prosecuted a management development pro- 
gram may justifiably expect an immediate 
reward. He will be rewarded, if his plan has 
been sound, with a new freedom from time- 
consuming details of administration, per- 
mitting him, often for the first time, to en- 
gage in reflective thought, long-range plan- 
ning, and the multitude of other truly man- 
agement activities which he has for so long 
guiltily pushed aside in favor of immediate 
administrative demands on his time. He will 
be rewarded by being permitted to do a 
better management job. 

But an even greater reward lies in the 
future. The management personnel now 
being trained for positions of high manage- 
ment responsibility will be better equipped 
for those jobs as a result of their manage- 
ment training. As time passes and the num- 
ber of well-equipped management employ- 
ees in local government increases, the man- 
agement of the people’s business will be 
vastly improved. When this happens, all of 
the people within range of influence of such 
skilled public management will be benefited 
and will receive rewards in lower costs or 
improved services. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Annual Reports 

Twenty-three cities recently issued gen- 
eral annual reports, making a total of 165 
reports received during 1954. The reports of 
nine cities are approximately 6X9 inches in 
size and range from eight pages to 96 pages 
in length: Berkeley, Chico, El Cajon, and 
Huntington Park, California; Eastport, 
Maine; Springfield, Missouri; Scarsdale, 
New York; Cleveland, Ohio; and McCand- 
less Township, Pennsylvania. 

The mimeographed Chico report issued 
in November uses the theme of football 
throughout to attract general interest. Tra- 
ditional revenue and expenditure charts are 
shown as a football stadium and field and 
the city council is compared to a football 
coach and the city manager to a quarter- 
back, with city department heads complet- 
ing the team. The total cost for 3,000 copies 
of the report was $228. 

Seven reports were issued in 8} X 11-inch 
size: Hartford, Connecticut; Fulton Coun- 
ty, Georgia; Rock Island, Illinois; Haverhill 
and Quincy, Massachusetts; and Greenville 
and Statesville, North Carolina. Rock Is- 
land’s first annual report makes effective use 
of charts and graphs. One bar chart high- 
lights cost cutting steps, based on the ICMA 
publication Check List on How Cities Can Cut 
Costs. Of the suggestions for economy ap- 
plicable to the city, the chart shows that 67 
were in effect before adoption of council- 
manager government in April, 1953, and 
147 have been placed in effect since then, 
with the remainder being planned within 
the next two years. The elaborate Fulton 
County report is printed in several colors 
and features two fold-out pages describing 
organization, growth, sources of revenue, 
and expenditures. The Hartford and Green- 
ville reports include zoning maps. 

Six cities published reports as supple- 
ments to newspapers or in newspaper style: 
Glendale, California; Sarasota, Florida; 
Brewer, Maine; Saginaw, Michigan; Roch- 
ester, New York; and Camden, South Caro- 


lina. The Sarasota report relies heavily on 
photographs, charts, and pictograms to tell 
its story. Rochester highlights the pay-as- 
you-go public improvement program with 
photographs of new municipal buildings and 
expressways. Pictograms describe the opera- 
tion of the council-manager plan and finan- 
cial management which has reduced bonded 
debt from about $53,000,000 to $9,000,000 
in 25 years under council-manager govern- 
ment. 


Open House 

More than 1,500 persons in Rock Island, 
Illinois, recently attended an open house 
which featured numerous demonstrations 
and displays by 11 city departments at seven 
different locations. Citizens attending the 
open house participated in a suggestion con- 
test to improve city government and a judg- 
ing contest to determine which department 
had most effectively told the story of its ac- 
tivities. The demonstrations included were 
laboratory testing of milk, counting parking 
meter money, use of radar speed checkers, 
radio communications, operation of fire 
equipment and fire alarm systems, locating 
underground water pipes and leaks, and 
street patching. The displays included plans 
for swimming pools and off-street parking; 
management reports; maps for zoning, land 
use, traffic flow, traffic accidents and in- 
juries, and fire locations; types of city signs; 
and tree-trimming equipment. 


PR Committee 


University City, Missouri, has created a 
public relations committee of 15 citizens to 
cooperate with the city council in developing 
citizen interest in public affairs. The com- 
mittee will concentrate on finding ways and 
means for the city government and the coun- 
cil to establish closer contact with citizens, to 
determine more effective ways of communi- 
cating city matters to citizens, to determine 
citizen attitudes, and to create more citizen 
interest and cooperation in governmental 
affairs and city business. 
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To Coordinate Social Security 
and Local Systems 


OW to coordinate public employee re- 
tirement systems with federal social 
security, as authorized by Congress in 1954, 
is discussed in a bulletin recently published 
by the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion (see Pick of the Month). The state must 
first enact legislation enabling members of 
existing retirement systems to participate in 
federal social security. Then a majority of 
the eligible members of the system, exclud- 
ing pensioners, must approve any proposed 
plan which includes social security. 

Under 1950 legislation social security 
could be extended to public employees in 
positions not covered by state or local re- 
tirement systems, with the result that the 
only way members of a system could be cov- 
ered was by dissolving the existing local re- 
tirement plan. Several states and a number 
of local government units covered employees 
by this method, and in most cases a local 
retirement plan was re-established to supple- 
ment social security benefits. Social security 
could be extended in this manner without 
requiring any approval on the part of mem- 
bers of the systems. Under 1954 legislation, 
however, affirmative action on the part of 
members of a retirement system is necessary. 

Briefly, three methods for combining re- 
tirement system benefits with social security 
are possible: offset, supplementation, and 
coordination. Under the offset plan the total 
benefit a member would receive retiring be- 
fore age 65 is reducible by the amount of the 
social security primary benefit received at 
age 65. The offset plan is not well suited to 
public retirement systems because changes 
in social security provisions will make it nec- 
essary to be continually revising the local 
retirement plan, and also because members 
of the system receive a total retirement al- 
lowance fixed in the retirement plan, pay 
increased taxes to social security, and are 
not able to receive any future increases in 
social security benefits. 


Under the supplementation plan, the em- 
ployee receives the full primary social se- 
curity benefit in addition to the retirement 
benefit provided by the local system, with- 
out any reduction in the retirement pension. 
This type of plan is difficult to achieve due 
to increased costs to both employees and em- 
ployer, since social security taxes would have 
to be paid in addition to the present rates of 
contribution under the retirement plan. 

Under coordination, contribution rates to 
the retirement plan are reduced to reflect 
new contributions for social security. Mem- 
bers, retiring prior to age 65, receive the 
same retirement pension as under the former 
system which at age 65 is recalculated to 
take into account the primary social security 
benefit. However, the reduced amount of 
retirement pension after age 65, plus social 
security, would be at least the same as the 
amount provided prior to coordination, and 
probably greater. In addition, a member 
would receive all other benefits provided by 
social security.—A. A. WEINBERG, chair- 
man, Committee on Public Employee Re- 
tirement Administration, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association. 


Seeks To Solve Urban Mass 
Transit Problem 


TREETS are built primarily for the 
movement of people and goods and not 
for the storage of vehicles. This is the key to 
solving the urban mass transportation prob- 
lem, according to a report recently released 
by a five-man commission appointed by the 
governor of Wisconsin. Janesville, the only 
city in the state operating a transit system, 
was represented on the commission. Traffic 
congestion, inadequate curb loading zones, 
and indifferent enforcement of curb loading 
zone ordinances are cited as the principal 
reasons for the general slowdown of transit 
service and schedules. The downward trend 
in transit riding, according to the commis- 
sion, will bankrupt privately owned transit 
companies and lead to public ownership. 
The commission recommended that cities 
decrease traffic congestion and promote the 
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use of public transit by: (1) increasing fines 
and strictly enforcing traffic and parking 
violations which block the movement of traf- 
fic; (2) enacting ordinances to provide bus 
loading zones of adequate length and pro- 
hibiting standing, loading, or unloading of 
vehicles other than buses in the designated 
zone; (3) enforcing ordinances prohibiting 
double parking at any time; (4) providing 
necessary truck loading zones adequate to 
allow trucks to park parallel to the curb; 
(5) banning curb parking in congested 
downtown areas to obtain the maximum use 
of streets; (6) abandoning negative attitudes 
toward proposals by private transit com- 
panies in order to provide the cooperation 
necessary to obtain the best transit service at 
a minimum cost. 

The commission also recommended that 
cities regulate on- and off-street parking in 
congested areas to eliminate all-day free 
parking, that consideration be given to con- 
venience and need in establishing parking 
fees, and that cities cooperate with private 
transit operators and business organizations 
in a program to urge the public to use public 
transit as a means of reducing traffic conges- 
tion. The commission recommended that 
business organizations arrange to have pick- 
ups and deliveries of merchandise made dur- 
ing periods of light traffic, and offer credit 
refunds to customers for transportation costs 
incurred in using public transit in the same 
manner as refunds are given to automobile 
users for parking charges. The commission 
believed that the state legislature should ap- 
propriate $250,000 for studies of traffic and 
transit problems in individual communities, 
a local transit company and the municipal- 
ity sharing one-half of the cost with the other 
half being paid by the state. 

Transit operators were requested to main- 
tain modern equipment in order to improve 
their service and public relations. Changes 
in the procedures of the Public Service Com- 
mission, the state regulatory agency, were 
suggested to expedite actions on requests for 
changes of fares and routes. 

Finally, it was believed by the commission 
that transit companies should be exempt 
from all local and state taxes. A special in- 
come tax proposed for adoption in Wiscon- 


sin would exempt 8 per cent of the depreci- 
ated cost of carrier operating property and 
would then be levied on net income at a rate 
of 50 per cent. Revenues would be appor- 
tioned to local governmental units.—War- 
REN C. Hype, city manager, Janesville, Wis- 
consin, and member of Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Urban Mass Transportation in Wis- 
consin. 


Supreme Court Upholds Redevelop- 
ment of Blighted Areas 


HE United States Supreme Court has 

upheld the constitutionality of redevel- 
opment legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia, indirectly supporting the rulings by 
20 state supreme courts that redevelopment 
agencies may use the power of eminent do- 
main to acquire blighted areas for resale to 
private developers. The Supreme Court de- 
cision took a broad view of redevelopment 
powers holding that private property could 
be taken not only to clear an area of slums 
but also to eliminate blighted areas that pro- 
duce slums in order to develop a better bal- 
anced and more attractive community. The 
court said: 

The concept of the public welfare is broad and 
inclusive. The values it represents are spiritual as 
well as physical, aesthetic as well as monetary. 
It is within the powers of the legislature to deter- 
mine that the community should be beautiful as 
well as healthy, spacious as well as clean, well- 
balanced as well as carefully patrolled. 

The court also noted that it is for the leg- 
islature and not the judiciary to decide 
whether a proper way for redeveloping a 
blighted area is to resell it for private use and 
stated that its ruling concerning legislative 
powers applies not only to Congressional leg- 
islation concerning the District of Columbia 
but also to state legislation concerning local 
affairs. In giving approval to planning on an 
area basis rather than parcel by parcel the 
Supreme Court referred to two non-federal 
cases in Connecticut and Virginia. Redevel- 
opment enabling legislation has been held as 
invalid only in Georgia and Florida, but 
Georgia voters later approved an amend- 
ment to the state constitution authorizing 
the exercise of eminent domain for slum 
clearance. 
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Installs Fire-Police Telephone 
Alarm System 

N PHILLIPSBURG, New Jersey (19,- 
000), a fire, police, and public emer- 
gency telephone alarm system is being in- 
stalled by the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company, which will own and maintain the 
system, the first of its kind in the state. Six 
volunteer fire companies containing 200 
men provide the town with fire protection 
while the police department consists of 23 
men and three patrol cars equipped with a 

radio-telephone communication system. 

The telephone company has installed 75 
nonlocking, self-closing outdoor telephone 
sets at various locations in the town. Each 
phone is connected by a private line to a 
one-position manual switchboard, located at 
police headquarters in town hall, which 
can handle a maximum of 100 telephones. 
Each emergency telephone station termi- 
nates in an answering jack at the central 
switchboard. A person desiring to report an 
emergency opens the door of the outdoor set 
and lifts the telephone which lights a call 
indicator lamp at the central switchboard 
and sounds an eight-inch alarm bell until 
the call is answered. The citizen explains the 
nature and extent of the emergency to the 
attendant who dispatches either a police car 
by using the existing radio-telephone com- 
munications or by summoning volunteer 
firemen with fire sirens. 

The circuit controlling the operation of 
the fire sirens has also been incorporated in 
the system. The control circuits are ter- 
minated in jacks with associated trouble 
lamps and audible signs at the switchboard. 
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A continuous electric test on a closed cir- 
cuit basis provides constant supervision for 
trouble from open, short, grounded and 
cross circuits. A visual trouble lamp lights in 
these cases and remains lighted until the 
trouble is clear. This continuous testing pro- 
cedure eliminates false sounding of fire sirens 
due to circuit troubles between the switch- 
board and control relays associated with 
each siren. The telephone company pro- 
vided the circuits and control relays, and 
city employees installed and will maintain 
the sirens. 

Each emergency telephone station con- 
nected with the central switchboard is also 
under a continuous electric test, and in the 
event of any trouble an audible signal will 
sound and the trouble lamp will show which 
line needs repair. The power plant associ- 
ated with the system is designed to provide 
about 100 hours of reserve battery supply in 
the event of a commercial power failure. 

The installation charge for the 75 emer- 
gency stations, the central switchboard, fire 
siren control circuits, and associated equip- 
ment was approximately $600 and the 
monthly rental charge to the town is $710. 
The town and the telephone company have 
entered into a contract, providing that if the 
switchboard is disconnected through no fault 
of the telephone company prior to five years 
from the date it is placed in service, the town 
will pay the telephone company a termina- 
tion charge of $1,440, reduced by $24 for 
each month the equipment is in service. (For 
other developments in telephone alarm sys- 
tems see Pustic MANAGEMENT, December, 
1953, page 276; and October, 1954, page 
227.) 
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City Agrees to Union Shop 
N BLOOMINGTON, Illinois, employees in 
four unions, including firemen, policemen, 
utility workers, and public works employees, have 
recently negotiated union shop agreements with 
the city. Approximately 160 employees are in- 
cluded in the provisions of the agreements. Util- 
ity employees are required to join the union with- 
in 30 days after employment while there is a wait- 
ing period of 90 days for employees to join the 
other three unions. The union shop provisions are 
expected to benefit both employees and manage- 
ment. The agreements strengthen the local un- 
ions so that they can do a better job of policing 
their members to make disciplinary action more 
effective. The unions will aid the city in prevent- 
ing further abuses of personnel rules and regula- 
tions, such as of sick leave. Unions must handle 
disciplinary requests from the city within 30 days, 
and if improvements are not then made, the city 
may take appropriate action without interference 
from the union. 


Court Decisions Affecting Zoning 


Several important decisions in zoning cases 
have recently been handed down by various state 
courts. The New Jersey supreme court has held in 
the “‘Cresskill” case that zoning has a regional 
basis and that one community may not zone part 
of its area if the action is detrimental to an ad- 
jacent community. The case came to the courts 
after one New Jersey community had rezoned 
residential land for commercial use bordering 
three adjoining communities. ... The Pennsyl- 
vania supreme court ruled against an ordinance 
creating districts in which minimum sizes for 
buildings were fixed at 1,125, 1,400, or 1,800 
square feet, saying that because the size would 
vary according to the district in which the build- 
ing was located, such a sliding scale was invalid. 
The New Jersey supreme court, however, has up- 
held minimum building sizes established in a zon- 
ing ordinance in the “‘Lion’s Head Lake” case. 
... The Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, circuit 
court has held that a Fox Point ordinance designed 
to control the architectural design of newly con- 
structed residences in certain areas was unconsti- 
tutional. . . . A nonconforming use may be prop- 
erly eliminated if the owner is given a reasonable 
time for amortization, according to a ruling of a 
California district court of appeals. A retail and 
wholesale plumbing supply company located in a 
residential district had been a legal use for many 


years but was made a nonconforming use by a 
revised zoning ordinance adopted in 1946. The 
court upheld the provisions of the ordinance pro- 
viding for a five-year period for amortization. 


First Urban Renewal Project 


Clarksville, Tennessee (16,000), is the first city 
in the country to meet requirements for receiving 
financial assistance for urban renewal from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency by estab- 
lishing a ‘‘workable program”’ required under the 
Housing Act of 1954. Such a program is defined 
by HHFA as a comprehensive plan to improve 
the housing supply of the entire community and 
to prevent and eliminate blight and slums. Seven 
essential objectives are included in the program: 
housing code and ordinance enforcement, gen- 
eral community planning, neighborhood analy- 
sis, administrative efficiency, local financial par- 
ticipation, provision of relocation housing, and 
citizen support. The Clarksville program includes 
a 52-acre redevelopment project to clear 114 sub- 
standard dwellings for reuse for industrial, com- 
mercial, and public purposes. The HHFA ap- 
proval of the program is the first prerequisite to 
qualify for four types of federal urban renewal 
aid: (1) loan and grant funds for clearance and 
rehabilitation of slums and blighted areas, (2) 
loans and contributions for public housing, (3) 
FHA mortgage insurance for rehabilitation and 
construction work in urban renewal areas, and 
(4) similar FHA mortgage insurance for families 
displaced from their homes by government ac- 
tion. . . . The federal government has decentral- 
ized its administration of slum clearance and 
urban renewal programs in order to obtain closer 
contact with cities and local officials. The new 
field offices are located in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Chicago, Fort Worth, and San 
Francisco. 


Discuss Civil Defense Goals 

More than 200 mayors, city managers, and 
other local officials who attended the second an- 
nual White House Conference on civil defense 
early in December were told by federal officials 
of the need for closer municipal-federal coopera- 
tion in civil defense planning. Federal civil de- 
fense officials warned of the danger of the new 
phenomenon o. radioactive “‘fall-out” which ac- 
companies a hydrogen bomb explosion. Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler of Milwaukee told the group 
that a recent evacuation report for Milwaukee 
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indicated that no more than 500,000 of the 
1,010,000 persons in the area could be saved if 
they had two hours’ warning of an attack. Ac- 
cording to the report 800,000 persons could be 
evacuated within seven hours, but civil defense 
officials indicated that the maximum warning 
would be from four to six hours when the radar 
warning screen is completed. Federal officials 
supported evacuation of cities as the best solution 
to the danger of atomic attack. To counter the 
danger of radioactive “fall-out,” federal officials 
suggested that persons living in suburbs should 
construct backyard shelters as a precaution 
against radiation. ...A clarification of federal 
civil defense goals and policies in order to mobi- 
lize completely the defense efforts of states, cities, 
voluntary organizations, and individual citizens 
is urged in a report, People and National Defense, 
recently published by the United Community 
Defense Services (see Pick of the Month). 


Training in Public Relations 

In Beverly Hills, California, 130 city em- 
ployees have been awarded certificates for suc- 
cessfully completing a training course in public 
relations based on a training manual developed 
by the administrative assistant to the city man- 
ager. About one-third of the manual is devoted to 
the history of the city and the functions of the 
several departments. Other sections of the man- 
ual deal with public relations responsibilities, the 
telephone, safety with emphasis on use of city 
vehicles, and attitudes. Three principles of good 
public relations are emphasized: (1) avoid public 
resentment, (2) develop public good will, and 
(3) inform the public (see Pick of the Month). 


Fringe Benefits for Employees 

A group life insurance and hospitalization 
plan has been adopted by Hickory, North Caro- 
lina, for all employees, and the city pays the pre- 
miums. Employees may cover members of their 
families by paying additional premiums. Benefits 
include life insurance, accident insurance, hospi- 
tal benefits, surgical fees, and x-ray and labora- 
tory fees. The life and accident insurance benefits 
are $2,000 for department heads and $1,000 for 
all other employees. Employees leaving the city 
service have the option of exchanging the group 
insurance for an individual policy. . . . Boulder, 
Colorado, has provided hospital, surgical, medi- 
cal, and maternity care for the 117 full-time em- 
ployees of the city. The city will pay the full cost 
of this Blue Cross and Blue Shield coverage, $144 
per year per employee or a total of $16,000 a 
year. .. . Fort Lauderdale, Florida, has adopted 
a new optional retirement program for city em- 
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ployees, underwritten by a private insurance 
company selected from 20 companies bidding on 
the proposal. The plan provides retirement at age 
65 with approximately one-half pay after 25 years 
of service and substantial death benefits in the 
form of life insurance. 


Zoning and Parking Survey 

Additional city-owned off-street parking lots 
and revision of the zoning ordinance to provide 
sites for light manufacturing are recommended in 
a planning survey of Burbank, California. The 
additional parking lots for both customer and em- 
ployee parking would be financed with funds ac- 
cumulated from parking meter revenues. Addi- 
tional parking would also be provided by a 
suggested amendment to the zoning ordinance 
which would allow businesses to improve ad- 
jacent residential lots for off-street parking. The 
improved lots would also establish a buffer be- 
tween commercial or industrial properties and 
residential zones. Another recommended zoning 
amendment would create a “commercial-manu- 
facturing” zone designed to attract lighter types 
of manufacturing. The provision would help to 
develop many areas which have remained vacant 
because they are over-zoned for commercial use. 


City Finance News 

Phoenix, Arizona, will receive $120,000 an- 
nually in revenue as a result of a 25-year electric 
utility franchise recently approved by voters. The 
utility will pay 2 per cent of its gross receipts 
from residential and commercial power sales 
within the city. The rate under the old franchise 
was one-fifth of 1 per cent of the gross receipts. 
The utility will pay all other general city taxes. 
. . . In Seattle, Washington, a recent increase in 
utility taxes is expected to raise an estimated 
$520,000 in additional revenue. The tax on the 
telephone and power utilities was increased from 
4 to 5 per cent of gross revenue and on the gas 
utility from 3 to 5 per cent. . . . Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, has increased its sales tax from one-half of 
1 per cent to a full 1 per cent to finance an 
$11,000,000 capital improvement program. Sixty 
per cent of the estimated $1,200,000 annual reve- 
nue will finance the improvement program... . 
Glens Falls, New York, recently purchased three 
trucks for its public works department at a sav- 
ings of $6,777 from list price. The purchase was 
made through the state purchasing agent under 
a New York statute which allows cities to buy 
certain items through the state at their contract 
prices. . . . Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has adopted 
a policy of making contributions to the city work- 
men’s compensation fund only when it totals less 
than $100,000. Interest earnings on the fund will 
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be used to pay industrial accident claims. . . . In 
Yonkers, New York, short-term tax and bond 
anticipation notes totaling $3,565,000 recently 
were sold to a low bidder at an interest rate of 
only one-tenth of 1 per cent....In Green- 
wich, Connecticut, a pay-as-you-go program, be- 
gun in 1933 to retire over $6,000,000 in bonded 
debt, was recently completed. The city on last 
August 1 retired its last outstanding bond which 
had been issued to refund a debt contracted dur- 
ing the Civil War. 


Population Gains in the West 


The population of the mountain and Pacific 
states increased 13.9 per cent between April 1, 
1950, and July 1, 1954, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. The eight mountain states showed a 
population increase of 12.2 per cent and the three 
Pacific states 14.4 per cent. Nevada with an in- 
crease of 33.1 per cent showed the greatest pro- 
portional population gain in the country, closely 
followed by Arizona with a 31.3 per cent in- 
crease. Other states showing increases of more 
than 10 per cent are Florida 25.9 per cent; Cali- 
fornia, 17.3 per cent; Delaware, 13.8 per cent; 
New Mexico, 12.7 per cent; Connecticut, 10.4 
per cent; and Michigan, 10.2 per cent. Numeri- 
cally the largest population increases were in 
California, 1,800,000; Florida, 707,000; Texas, 
655,000; and Michigan, 650,000. . . . The total 
population of the United States is 163,465,000 
inhabitants as of November 1, 1954, according to 
recent estimates of the Bureau of the Census. This 
represents an increase of 12,333,000 or 8.2 per 
cent over the 1950 census. 


Issues Employee Newsletters 

Three cities have recently inaugurated em- 
ployee newsletters. In Richmond, Virginia, a 
newsletter entitled The Reb, carries news on ap- 
pointments, promotions, new city activities, so- 
cial notes, and other matters of interest to em- 
ployees. The four-page illustrated publication is 
issued monthly and is designed to acquaint em- 
ployees with city activities and personnel. . . . In 
Evanston, Illinois, a weekly mimeographed news- 
letter is entitled The Inner Circle, and in Enid, 
Oklahoma, the newsletter, designed to promote 
employee morale and improve interdepartmental 
relationships, reports personal items and départ- 
mental programs and activities. 


Win Police Safety Contest 


Three cities have been announced as winners 
of the first National Police Fleet Safety Contest, 
sponsored by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in cooperation with the National 
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Safety Council. These cities are Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Arcadia, California; and Wilmette, II- 
linois. Municipal police departments were di- 
vided into three categories: (1) for fleets operat- 
ing in excess of 700,000 miles annually, (2) for 
fleets operating between 250,000 and 700,000 
miles annually, and (3) for fleets operating less 
than 250,000 miles annually. Expressed in terms 
of reportable accidents for each 100,000 vehicle 
miles, the accident rates for the three city police 
fleets were: Spokane, .93; Arcadia, .38; and Wil- 
mette, .00. Fleets of 58 municipal police de- 
partments participated in the contest. The second 
contest is now under way and will cover the pe- 
riod from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. 


Charges for Outside Fire Service 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has offered to provide 
fire protection to adjacent towns upon payment 
of an annual fee. Under a new ordinance the an- 
nual fee is computed by subtracting the total 
revenue received from cities for outside fire serv- 
ices during the preceding year, from the total ex- 
penditures of the fire department. This result is 
divided by the assessed valuation of property in 
Eau Claire in order to determine the rate of ex- 
penditures and commitments per equalized valu- 
ation of city taxpayers. Then this rate is multi- 
plied by 75 per cent of the assessed valuation of 
the contracting town to arrive at the annual fee 
for the contract year. The city of Eau Claire will 
continue to make fire runs to towns not contract- 
ing for the service. The rate charged is $150 per 
quarter hour, computed from the time equip- 
ment leaves its quarters until it returns, as com- 
pared to the former rate of $150 for each outside 
run. The ordinance authorizes the fire chief to 
enter into mutual aid agreements with nearby 
cities on a no-charge basis if the cities involved 
maintain adequate and competent full-time paid 
fire departments. 


Competitive Bids on Insurance 

Methods used by 70 Oregon cities in purchas- 
ing fire, public liability and automotive insurance 
and surety bonds are reviewed in a study made 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research and Serv- 
ice of the University of Oregon. Competitive 
bidding was used by 24 cities in buying public 
liability insurance, 18 for automotive insurance, 
eight for fire insurance, and six for surety bonds. 
The majority of cities purchase all types of in- 
surance from either a board or a broker repre- 
senting insurance agents while a few cities either 
divide the business among local agents or pur- 
chase solely from one agent. The report contains 
copies of forms and specifications used in pur- 
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chasing insurance by competitive bidding in 
Portland, Milton-Freewater, and Eugene (see 
Pick of the Month). 


Issue Employee Handbooks 

Santa Monica, California, has issued an em- 
ployee handbook, entitled Working Together for 
Santa Monica, printed in two colors. It explains 
the relationship of employees to citizens, outlines 
employee benefits, and covers regulations on ap- 
pointment, veterans’ preference, probationary 
period, salary plan, payroll deductions, discipli- 
nary action, employee suggestions, grievance pro- 
cedures, service ratings, and layoff. It is pointed 
out that telephones are intended for official busi- 
ness, and employees are discouraged from having 
friends and relatives make personal visits while 
on the job. . . . Ontario, California, has issued a 
23-page personnel manual which contains rules 
and regulations for all city employees. ... Ar- 
lington County, Virginia, recently issued a 30- 
page employee handbook entitled You and Your 
Job with Arlington County. It explains job require- 
ments, pay policies, attendance and leave, service 
ratings, disciplinary action procedures, limita- 
tions of political activity, personnel records, re- 
tirement, social security and other benefits. Sev- 
eral tables show the amount of annual leave 
given and retirement and social security benefits. 
Appendices explain the merit system ordinance 
and pay schedule (see Pick of the Month). 


To Build New City Hall 

In Glencoe, Illinois (6,980), voters recently 
approved two bond issues totaling $975,000 for 
the construction of two village buildings and 
parking facilities. One issue of $700,000 will be 
used to construct a municipal building to house 
all departments, including fire and police, and 
the other issue is for a municipal garage and a 
city parking lot. Prior to the election the village 
issued a two-color, eight-page brochure sum- 
marizing the studies, proposals, and conclusions 
concerning the need for new facilities. ... In 
Madison, Wisconsin, a $4,000,000 auditorium 
bond issue authorized in the November elections 
was recently sold with a $94,701 premium at a 
net interest rate of 1.77 per cent. 


Improves Handliag of Complaints 

In Key West, Florida (26,443), a new method 
of handling complaints and requests for special 
service has resulted in improved public relations 
and reductions in the time required to process 
complaints. A central complaint desk receives all 
complaints, whether by telephone, directly from 
a citizen, or in written form from any city em- 
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ployee. A complaint form is filled out in dupli- 
cate; the original is routed to the department con- 
cerned and the second is filed by the complaint 
clerk. When the complaint is corrected or the 
special service performed, the original form is 
returned and stapled with the duplicate and 
filed for six months, after which it is discarded. A 
postcard with a return postcard address to 
City Manager V. A. Lang is sent to the person 
requesting the service to see whether it has been 
performed satisfactorily. If the complaint is not 
corrected within a week, the city manager sends 
a follow-up to the department head to determine 
the reason for the delay. Advantages realized 
from the new procedures are prompt handling of 
service requests and complaints, since a one-week 
delay means explaining to the manager, and 
courteous treatment of citizens and satisfactory 
results through the use of the return postcard, 
which discloses any tendency to falsify a correc- 
tion of a complaint or to do a shoddy job. 


Issues Uniform Construction Forms 


Standard construction forms for municipal en- 
gineering construction projects have been devel- 
oped jointly by the American Public Works As- 
sociation and the Associated General Contractors 
of America (see Pick of the Month). The forms 
are intended for use on all municipal projects ex- 
cept building construction. The complete set of 
documents includes an invitation for bids, in- 
structions to bidders, bidders’ proposal, contract 
or agreement forms, and general conditions of 
contracts. The forms have been designed to avoid 
highly technical and legal terminology and may 
be used as printed or adapted to meet local condi- 
tions. 

Adopts Civil Service 

Approximately 4,500 employees of the city 
and county of Denver, Colorado, have been 
brought under a formal civil service system fol- 
lowing a recent charter amendment. Excluded 
from the system are firemen and policemen, who 
are already covered by their own civil service pro- 
gram, and the employees of such independent 
agencies as the water board, zoning board, dis- 
trict courts, library, and museum. The system 
will be administered by a five-member board ap- 
pointed by the mayor. The board will have the 
power to issue rules, set policies, hear appeals, 
and employ a full-time personnel director and 
staff. The charter amendment also requires the 
city council to enact a classification and pay plan 
after the civil service board conducts a study and 
makes recommendations. Present city workers 
will be blanketed in the new system without com- 
petitive or qualifying examinations. 
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Conducts Civil Defense Exercise 


Kansas City, Missouri, recently held its fifth 
major civil defense exercise featuring evacuation 
as a means of protection against the hydrogen 
bomb. Twelve rendezvous stations, 15 to 20 miles 
from the center of the city, were established and 
served as rally points for civil defense workers and 
reception centers for evacuees. The leader in each 
rendezvous point was responsible for serving the 
area and reporting the number of days of food 
supply in the area, the number of gallons of gaso- 
line, and the amounts of other strategic items. 
Military personnel in the area also contributed in 
the exercise by simulating an atomic bomb ex- 
plosion, setting off aerial bombs and smoke 
bombs during the simulated attacks, and flying 
airplanes overhead. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Recently adopted ordinances include: author- 
izing special permits for open-air parking lots in 
residential districts adjoining business establish- 
ments in Elmira, New York; amending proce- 
dures for payment of allowances for private auto- 
mobiles used on city business in Buffalo, New 
York; preventing excessive amounts of storm 
water from entering the sanitary sewer system in 
Flint, Michigan; regulating the operation of 
wrecker companies and prohibiting the pursuit of 
ambulances in Pensacola, Florida; prohibiting 
smoking in certain retail stores in Rochester, New 
York; regulating real estate brokers and salesmen 
in Grand Forks, North Dakota; establishing as- 
sessment rates for curbing of Dutch elm disease 
and removal of diseased trees in Toledo, Ohio; 
regulating connection of private and auxiliary 
fire alarm systems to city fire alarm system in 
Santa Monica, California; requiring public pas- 
senger carriers to provide off-street terminal facil- 
ities in Portland, Oregon; regulating the removal 
and disposition of abandoned vehicles in White 
Plains, New York. Monrovia, California, has 
made it a misdemeanor to keep noisy pets includ- 
ing parakeets, rabbits, and troublesome snakes as 
well as dogs and cats. 


Cities Building Parking Garages 

Chicago recently opened its first municipal 
parking garage in the loop area—a 12-store struc- 
ture with space for 495 cars built at a cost of 
$1,656,000. The parking garage is the first of 10 
similar municipal garages built as part of the 
city’s $50,000,000 off-street parking program. In 
Chicago the park district recently completed 
an underground garage costing $8,300,000 and 
providing space for 2,359 cars. . . . Des Moines, 
Iowa, has had two years’ experience in the opera- 
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tion of two municipally owned parking garages 
by a private operator under lease from the city. 
Gross receipts of $166,656 from the garages have 
exceeded maintenance costs and debt service by 
$12,319... . Four municipal off-street parking 
facilities in Detroit last year returned a net profit 
of $113,420 and parking meters contributed 
$799,829 in city revenue. 


Control of Air Pollution 


The appointment of a 21-member air pollu- 
tion control commission in Los Angeles County 
to serve as an advisory body to the board of super- 
visors is recommended in an air pollution control 
study. The report also recommends that the com- 
mission be provided with a full-time coordinator 
(see Pick of the Month). . . . The inspection divi- 
sion of the Los Angeles County air pollution con- 
trol district will be expanded from 39 inspectors 
to 120 in order to provide stricter enforcement of 
air pollution laws and ordinances... . Smog 
control districts and a major research program 
into the cause of smog have been recommended 
by the League of California Cities. If the regional 
authorities cannot solve the problem, it is recom- 
mended that the state public health department 
take on the activity. 


Single-Family Low-Cost Houses 

The Public Housing Administration, for the 
first time in the 17-year history of the low-rent 
public housing program, has authorized the con- 
struction of two experimental single-family 
houses. Twenty-two pre-fabs for occupancy by 
low-income families have been erected at Hardin, 
Illinois, and 12 have been placed in Kampsville, 
Illinois. This is an experiment to determine how 
this type of construction compares with others as 
to building speed, costs, and compatibility with 
the patterns of small-town housing. The construc- 
tion was authorized under the Housing Act of 
1949 which set aside 10 per cent of the program 
for rural nonfarm communities. Under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954, however, all housing must be 
connected with slum clearance programs. Federal 
officials have indicated that if the experiment is 
successful Congress will be asked to waive that 
provision and again permit the program for small 
towns. 


Handbook of County Government 


The second edition of a comprehensive hand- 
book of county government organization in Ar- 
lington County, Virginia, has recently been is- 
sued. The handbook describes the organizational 
elements of the county, sketches their develop- 
ment, and indicates their functions and the au- 
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thority under which they operate. The handbook 
also includes source references, detailed table of 
contents and index, organizational charts, and 
several appendices including portions of the state 
constitution and code which pertain to cities and 
counties, an explanation of administrative rela- 
tionships between the county board and the 
county manager, and the city charter (see Pick of 
the Month). 


Approve Local Retirement Plan 

In Long Beach, California, the voters recently 
approved a charter amendment authorizing the 
city to establish a retirement system for city em- 
ployees, excluding public safety employees, to 
supplement federal social security. The amend- 
ment specifies that employees may go under so- 
cial security supplemented by the state retire- 
ment system, or by a city system provided that 
(1) employees receive equal or greater benefits 
than at present, (2) a supplementary plan is ac- 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


tuarially sound, and (3) all employees are given 
an opportunity to vote on the proposed plan. A 
retirement committee composed of councilmen 
and one member each from the auditor’s office, 
and finance, harbor, fire, and police departments 
has been appointed to study the problem and sug- 
gest methods of procedure. 


Garbage Contract Not Franchise 


The Colorado supreme court recently held 
that a garbage collection contract made by Colo- 
rado Springs with a private company is not a fran- 
chise. The city was charged in a suit with award- 
ing the contract without calling an election to ap- 
prove a franchise as specified by the city charter. 
The court said that garbage collection was not a 
public utility in the established sense. The court 
also stated that garbage collection is a duty im- 
posed upon a city as a governmental function for 
the preservation of public health and safety and 
must be performed by city employees or by others 
under contract to the city. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 








Item Basis 


Lowest 
in 1953 


. Same 
Saat Previous Month 
igure 


Highest 
Month Last Year 


in 1953 





Consumers’ Price Index’... . 
Municipal Bond Index?... . 
Motor Vehicle Deaths? 

Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. . . 
Construction Cost Index’... 


1947-49 = 100 
% yield 
100,000 pop. 

In 1000s 
1947-49 = 100 


114.3 Dec. 
2.39 
91 


123.0 


114.6 
2.37 
85 
103 
123.1 


114.9 
2.51 
84 
68 
122.9 


113.4 
2.42 
-62 
68 
122.6 


115.4 
3.02 
1.10 

110 

125.2 


1-13 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


91 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
* U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Résumé or 40TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE SESSIONS. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. December, 
1954, 23pp. $2. 

How to ATTEND A CONFERENCE; How To GET 
More Out oF Att Kinps oF CONFERENCES. 
By Dorothea F. Sullivan. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. 1954. 61pp. $1. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1954. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1954. 
1056pp. $3.75. 

Mopet VoTerR REeEcistRATION System. By Jo- 
seph P. Harris. National Municipal League, 
47 East 68 Street, New York 21. 1954. 56pp. 
$1. 

HANDBOOK ON CounTy GOVERNMENT ORGANIZA- 
TIon. County Manager, Court House, Arling- 
ton 1, Virginia. 1954. 109pp. $2. 

Coorp1naTinc LocaL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS WITH 
FepERAL Sociat Security. By A. A. Wein- 
berg. Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 12pp. 
75 cents. 

Mope INVESTMENT OF STATE Funps Law. Na- 
tional Municipal League, 47 East 68 Street, 
New York 21. 1954. 22pp. $1. 

MANAGING THE ScHoot District INSURANCE 
ProcraM. American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 16 Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1953. 24pp. 50 cents. 

Mopet Rea Property Tax CoLiection Law. 
National Municipal League, 47 East 68 
Street, New York 21. 1954. 40pp. $1. 

INSURANCE PRACTICES OF OREGON Cittes; A Sur- 
VEY OF Practices 1n 70 Crrres Havinc Over 
1,000 Poputation. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Service and League of Oregon 
Cities, University of Oregon, Eugene. 1954. 
47pp. $1. 

PLANNING BETTER COMMUNITIES IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN St. Louis Arga. St. Louis Metropoli- 
tan Plan Association, 915 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 1. 1954. 32pp. 

Crry PLANNING AND ZONING IN THE City OF 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA; INFORMATION TO GUIDE 
You. Planning Commission, City Hall, Roa- 
noke, Virginia. 1954. 22pp. 

PLANNING FOR URBAN HeEwiports. By Robert 
Horonjeff and Howard S. Lapin. Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1954. 

Group Lire InsuRANcE PLAN. City Manager’s 
Office, Hickory, North Carolina. 1954. 12pp. 


A Soctar Prorite or Detrorr: 1954. Institute of 
Public Administration, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1954. 29pp. 

EXPERIMENT IN MANAGEMENT: PERSONNEL De- 
CENTRALIZATION IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
Autuorirty. By Robert A. Avery. The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, Knoxville 16, 1954. 
212pp. $4.50. 

Pusiic RELATIONS TRAINING MANUAL. Adminis- 
trative Officer, City Hall, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 1954. 27pp. 

You anp Your Jos witH ARLINGTON CouNTY; 
An EmpLoyee Hanpsoox. County Manager, 
Arlington County Court House, Arlington, 
Virginia. 1954. 28pp. 

WarTeER Rates MANUAL. American Water Works 
Association, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
1954. 61pp. 

UnirorM Pusiic Works ENGINEERING CONSTRUC- 
TION Forms. Associated General Contractors 
of America, 1227 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. 1954. 19pp. 25 cents. 

How Locauitres Can DeveLop A WORKABLE 
PROGRAM FOR URBAN RENEWAL. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 
1954. 

REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON 
UrsBan Mass TRANSPORTATION IN WISCONSIN. 
The Governor’s Commission, State Capitol, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 1954. 45pp. 

PARKING ProGRAms; Facts Aspout SELECTED 
UrBAN PARKING PROGRAMS IN THE UNITED 
States. American Automobile Association, 
1712 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1954. 194pp. 

How CLeveLaAnp MERCHANTS CAN SEcuRE OFF- 
STREET PARKING BY THE BENEFIT-ASSESSMENT 
Metuop. City Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 1954, 23pp. 

A ProGRamM oF Fiy Controt. Office of City 
Manager, City Hall, Manhattan, Kansas. 
1954. 33pp. 

Arr Po.LiuTtion ConTROL IN THE County oF Los 
ANGELES AND Six OTHER METROPOLITAN 
Areas, Chief Administrator’s Office, 502 Hall 
of Records, Los Angeles 12. 1954. 128pp. 

TypicaAL ResmpENTIAL Exectric Bits, 1954, 
Crttes or 2,500 PopuLaTion AND More. Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 
1954. 74pp. 50 cents. 

PEOPLE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE: AN ANALYSIS OF 
FEDERAL ResponsiBitity. United Community 
Defense Services, 345 East 46 Street, New 
York 17. 1954. 30pp. 35 cents. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 
289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo. 
P.O. Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South Strate Street Chicago 4 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 

ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rates, Financial and Economic « Analyses, 


Planning, Feasibility « Reports, Organization 
and Management Studies 


Denver National Bldg. ~»« Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Maintenance control + Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 























A Consulting Service by Mail to Cities and Towns on a Subscription Basis 


Management Information Service was established in 1945 to help 
officials improve municipal services and reduce costs. More than 860 
cities and towns now subscribe to the Service. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Officials of cities that subscribe to MIS get prompt replies to their in- 
quiries on the best practice in handling a specific problem, what other 
cities are doing about it, and what the trend is. In addition, MIS includes: 


1. Copies of special information reports issued monthly (more than 
100 such reports have been issued). 


2. From one to 12 subscriptions (depending on size of the city) to the 
monthly journal PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


3. From one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, which has been 
published annually since 1934. 


Titles of some of the more recent special information reports which have 
proved particularly valuable to municipal officials are: 


Municipal Policy on Fringe Areas Experience with Car Rental Plans 
Filing Systems in City Halls Organization for City Planning 
Procedure in Records Management Administration of Licenses 








Administration of Utility Franchises Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Policy on Employee Relations Purchasing Municipal Insurance 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


“A recent report resulted in my city making a saving equivalent to the 
subscription fee for five years.”“—ROSS E. WINDOM, City Manager, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

“Our calls on MIS have been frequent—by letter, telegram, and phone. 
Your response in every case has been prompt and thorough. We greatly 
appreciate this fine service which cannot be measured in dollars.”—RAY W. 
WILSON, City Manager, Phoenix, Arizona. 





MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





























IN-SERVICE TRAINING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


e More time for planning 
e Sounder decisions 
e Clearer reports 


e Higher morale 





e Lower costs 


Here are a few cities whose officials have proved it: 


Boulder, Colorado Eugene, Oregon Phoenix, Arizona 
Dayton, Ohio Grand Rapids, Michigan Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Durham, North Carolina Oxnard, California University City, Missouri 
Edinburg, Texas Park Ridge, Illinois Wichita, Kansas 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration are up-to-date, practical, and espe- 
cially suited for use in group training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration 


Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration 


Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 


Municipal Public Works Administration 





Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 
organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 











